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Punch, 


All your hair needs... 


sg 


Parfeck Hii uhre4 


..-in a Tube 


The popular tube is a handy way of buying 
Brylcreem and is particularly convenient 
for travelling. Like the famous Brylcreem 

tubs, it is available everywhere to give 
you all your hair needs wherever you 
are. A touch of Brylcreem every morn- 
ing will keep your hair lustrous all day 
long—and keep the scalp healthy, too. 
Remember to massage Brylcreem in 
your hair—and remember the advan- 
tages of the handy Brylcreem tube, 
price 2/10. Tubs are §/-, 2/10 and 
1/10}. 


BRYLCREEM 


the healthy hairdressing 


royds 258 


AFTER TWO CENTURIES 


The London 
Correspondent 
writes again... 


Your African Holiday or A 
—its low cost will 
surprise you 





HIS is where it all began—with a policy on part of a cargo in the 

Pool of London. By if we mean the London Assurance, and it 
began in a small way indeed—two hundred and thirty-five years 
ago, with a staff of six and a doorkeeper. And to-day? To-day, 
the London Assurance discharges its business all the world over, 
dealing with insurance of every sort. For example:- 


ONE THIRD OFF FIRST-CLASS RETURN 
ONE FIFTH OFF CABIN-CLASS 


Sail by Mailship from Southampton during April, 

May or June and you will save up to £118 on Ist Class 

and up to £41 on Cabin Class return fares. The saving can be 
used for an extended business or pleasure tour of Southern 
Africa, including visits to the famous Kruger National Park, the 
Victoria Falls and the Rhodesias. Return by any Mailship in 
August, September or October. 

Ask your Travel Agent for illustrated folder—‘ Your African 
Holiday,” or apply 

3 Fenchurch Street, London EC3 


Southampton to South Africa every Thursday at 4.0 p.m. 








RESULTS OF AN ACCIDENT 


Accidents don’t always happen to 
somebody else. You can end up in 
hospital for months. But there is 
one bright spot on the horizon. 
When you're properly insured with 
our Personal Accident policy you 
won't need to worry about such 
things as medical expenses and loss 
of earnings. Neither, of course, 
will your family. 


GETTING READY FOR SCHOOL 


It’s never too early for the far- 





sighted parent to pave the financial 
way to his children’s education. By 
taking out our Education Policy you 
thin out the schooling expenses over 
the years before school caps are put 
on for the first time. 


THAT’S NOT ALL 

No, indeed! It’s just a couple 
of policies from a wide selection. 
Should you want to know more 
about us, our policies, or insurance 
problems generally, our address 
is 1 King William Street, Dept. 1, 
London, E.C.4, 


THE LONDON 
ASSURANCE 


‘Very geort feapte 4 deal with" 
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We do not like good luck. In fact, we take 
considerable care that it plays no part 

in the evolution of our aircraft engines. Only 
by testing, re-testing and testing again, 

only by total elimination of the chance factor 
has the success been assured of such 

engines as the Viper turbojet, power plant 
of Britain’s first basic jet trainer. 

And only by applying the 

same relentlessly methodical approach 

to the further development of 

these proven types can 

their great potentialities be 

fully realised to advance Britain’s 


progress in the air. 


ARMSTRONG SIDDELEY AERO ENGINES 


ARMSTRONG SIDDELEY, COVENTRY & BROCKWORTH 


Members of the Hawker Siddeley Group 




















Young Jim on his way 
to school is a lucky 
chap though he may 
not realise it yet. He 
has the advantage of 
growing up in a world 
which has naturally 
accepted NOTON as 
| . the lightest, sturdiest, 
| 
} 





most reliable luggage 
obtainable. Wherever 
you go, by land, sea 
or air, take NOTON 
with you! It’s first- 
class luggage at no 
more than _ tourist- 
class prices: and 
there's an enormous 
range of styles, sizes 
and colours from 
which to choose. 


THEY ALL THINK OF 


NOTON 


FOR LUGGAGE 


This sign is your guarantee of value— 


Spain is for summer holidays all through the year! Bathing in 
warm sea : the clean white sand can be almost too hot for bare feet. 
Many people have discovered the glories of the famous Costa Brava 
and Majorca; but have you thought of the coasts further south ? 
The Costa Blanca, stretching north and south from Alicante, with 
450 miles of gleaming beaches. The Costa del Sol, the strip of 
coast facing Africa, from Gibraltar to Malaga. They offer you 
welcome and warmth in spring, summer, autumn and winter. 

And to spend the maximum time in this wonderful holiday 
country—fly BEA on their direct service. To Barcelona (for Costa 
Brava and Sitges) in 34 hours—£38.9.0d. Tourist Return. 3} hours 
to Palma (Majorca)—£42.19.0d. Tourist Return, £38.10.0 Night 
Tourist Return, £36.10.0 Night Tourist Return (mid-week travel 
only). To Gibraltar for Costa del Sol—£50.17.0d. Tourist Return 
or £37.0.0 Night Tourist Return. 3} hours flying time to Madrid 
—{46.13.0d. Tourist Return. Also Biarritz (£33.3.0d. Tourist 
Return) for San Sebastian. 

All the above are summer fares for 1956 from London (airport 
to airport), and subject to Government approval. 


Full details and reservations from your Travel Agent; BEA Office or BEA, 
Dorland Hall, 14-20 Regent Street, London, $.W.1. Telephone : Gerrard 9833 











—available at all good luggage shops. 
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Sir Compton Mackenzie 


has his own way of testing whisky 


“It’s true I wrote a book called Whisky Galore, but | 
know better than most that it requires a sensitive 
palate to tell the difference between a whisky you 
gulp down and another you want to sip slowly. As 
a matter of fact, before I accept any whisky as a long 
drink, I always try a little of it neat first.’ 


‘I noticed” — said McDermott — ‘that the whisky you 
offered me is smooth and velvety. It tastes mellow, 
and to me it has something of the smoky bog 


* This conversation bets Sir C 
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He explained his method to a 
fellow Scot, the well-known 
actor, HUGH McDERMOTT 


and the old ferns. Does this describe your own 


feelings 2?’ 


‘Yes — what it really amounts to is this ; a whisky is 


really enjoyable when it is good enough to be drunk 
at leisure. But, you know,’ —said Sir Compton — 


‘Grants Stand Fast has passed my test long ago.’ 
“Yes, Grant’s is a most pleasant whisky.’ 


‘L agree, it is a whisky that you go on enjoying. Isn’t 


that the final answer 2’ 


upton Mackenzie and Hugh McDermott was recorded at Sir Compton’s Edinburgh home 


Grants STAND FAST 
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The case of g¥ Apophylia duviverer. 


* Mealies ’, or maize, is one of South Africa’s 
basic food crops and any failure in the harvest 
is a local disaster. Yet, for years past, crop 
losses have been all too frequent and heavy 

due largely to the 
A. duviverei, the sandveld grainworm. 

This small beetle has always been a serious 
pest in Western Cape Province. Its eggs, 
which lie dormant through the hot Summer, 
hatch at sowing time, after the Autumn 


rains. A single grub can destroy many young 


depredations of 


plants and, in a ‘worm year’, devastation 
can be complete over many acres. 

Now the ‘ worm years’ are over and the 
sandveld grainworm has been brought under 
full economic control —by dieldrin, an 
advanced Shell insecticide used, in this 
instance, as a seed dressing. 

Today, with only 2 oz. of dieldrin per 
acre, farmers throughout the Western Cape 
Province give their valuable mealie crops 


complete protection. 


dieldrin 


Punch 











Dieldrin, aldrin, endrin 

these three advanced insecticides 
developed by Shell are comple- 
mentary to each other. Between 
them they control most of the 
najor insect pests which menace 
agricultural production and public 
health throughout the world. 
Have you an urgent pest problem 


in your area ? 


dieldrin, aldrin and endrin are { SHELL} insecticides for world-wide use 


For further information apply to your Shell Company. 


Issued by The Shell Petroleum Company Limited, London E.C.3. England 
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Chair by 
Heal’s of Londor 


All the crispness and atmosphere of a live musical performance repro- 
duced in your own living room—that is the magic of High Fidelity. 
Seated in comfort and free from the disturbance and distraction of a 
concert hall audience, you can enjoy the performance of your choice— 
recorded or broadcast under ideal acoustic conditions. A fine degree 
of tone control enables you to adjust the reproduction precisely, to suit 
the music or your mood. 

Pye High Fidelity systems are made up of technically perfect units 
designed to fit pleasingly and unobtrusively into the furnishing scheme 
of the modern home. 

A Pye High Fidelity system is today’s approach to good listening. 

The units illustrated are: (left) the Cantata Loudspeaker, (centre) the 
FM/AM Radio Tuner, (right) a Tone Control Unit. 


For further details write to Pye Limited, 
? High Fidelity Division, Cambridge, for illustrated brochure. 
HIGH FIDELITY SYSTEMS 


—the New Sound in Home Entertainment. 
[fe I . 
l L PYeE 


Sem evy GO Oo F CAMBRIDGE 





Photograph by courtesy of ‘Motor Racing’ 


A YEAR OF VICTORIES 
FOR BP SUPER 


From Silverstone to Sweden, this outstanding petrol had a 
remarkable winning record in the year’s big races 


At Silverstone, at Dundrod in Ulster, at Oulton Park and 
Brands Hatch, at Kristianstad in Southern Sweden, the 
leading drivers of 1955 battled for victory in some of the 
world’s most exacting races — and the cars that won were 
fuelled on BP Super. 

These successes show what superb performance you can 
get from a super petrol. Whatever type of car you run, and 
whatever kind of motoring you go in for, from races and 
rallies to everyday driving in town and countryside, BP Super 
gives your engine more ‘zip’, smoother acceleration and 
greater freedom from engine-knock. What is more, it gives 
you more miles per shilling, too. 

Big wins in last year’s big races have proved the worth of 
BP Super under the most testing conditions a motorist could 
encounter. You can see what they mean when they call 
BP Super ‘the petrol with more energy per gallon’ ! 


Some of the big wins on BP Super 
during the 1955 season 


Ulster T.T. st. Stirling Moss. 2nd and 3rd. 
J. M. Fangio and G. von Tripps. All driving 
Mercedes cars. 

R.AS. Rally of Great Britain. rst. J. Ray and B. 
Horrocks, Standard. 3rd. K. Richardson and J. 
Heathcote, Standard. Team award — Standard 
team and three class wins. 

Silverstone Production Touring Car Race. 2001-3000 c.c. 
class. Ist. Ken Wharton in a Ford Zephyr. 

Tulip Rally. rst. W. J. J. Tak in a Mercedes. 
British Empire Trophy. 1st. W. A. Scott-Brown in 
a Lister-Bristol. 

Swedish Grand Prix. ist. J. M. Fangio. 2nd. 
Stirling Moss. Both driving Mercedes cars. 
Lyons -Charbonnieres Rally. Outright Winner — 
Houel, in an Alfa-Romeo. First four places in 
general classification. Five firsts out of six other 
class events. 
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The fastest T.T, of all time! 
Stirling Moss comes home first 
in the R.A.C. International T.T. 
at Dundrod — with an average 
speed of 88-32 ee gs Well done, 
Stirling Moss and Mercedes ! 


Record lap by Geoff Duke. 
Riding a Gilera, and using BP 
Super, Geoff Duke won the 
French Grand Prix at Rheims— 
with a record lap of 116-73 m.p.h. 
Other big wins by Geoff Duke 
last year on BP Super included 
the Championship Race at Silver- 
stone, the Swedish Grand Prix, 
the German Grand Prix and the 
Dutch T.T. 





Photograph by courtesy of ‘ Motor Cycling 


Photograph by courtesy of ‘The Autocar’ 


Here comes another BP Super- 
man! W. A. Scott-Brown used 
BP Super in his two-litre Lister- 
Bristol and won the British 
Empire Trophy for sports cars 
—besides many other races 
during the season. 


First four places on BP Super. 
In the i rtant Lyons-Char- 
pennies Telly the first four 
places in the general classification 
were won on BP Super. So were 
five firsts out of six other class 
events. Here is Houel, the out- 
right winner, in his Alfa-~-Romeo 
—in which he used both BP 
Super petrol and BP Energol 
motor oil. 
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N apologizing for the use of public 
| school metaphors after talking about 

straight bats in his Manchester 
speech, Mr. Bevan put his finger on a 
notable weakness in Socialism’s vocabu- 
lary. The movement has been on the 
go some time now, and it is a pity that 
it has to keep trotting out the old harsh, 
rusty idioms, with no light relief from 
sporting images. Mr. Gaitskell might 
look into this, and encourage Mr, Bevan, 
next time he lets fly at the Party, to 
consider some crack about scoring 
through his own goal. 


Always Some New Twist 
QUOTED as an amusing story from 
Mr. Henry Hall’s autobiography is the 








one about Kreisler being told, at 
Broadcasting House, that he couldn't 
come in by the front door even if he were 
Vic Oliver. In the old days the dramatis 
persone were always Moiseiwitch and 
Charlie Kunz. 


Might Be Wanted Again 

M. Mo .tet’s arrival back in Paris 
from Algeria was made the occasion of 
demonstrations in the Champs Elysées, 
when some youths are reported to have 
gone about shouting ‘‘ Mollet to to the 
stake!” It is thought that more 
moderate elements pointed out the 
extravagance of such a plan, in a 
country which needs to conserve its 
stocks of Prime Ministers. 


Confirmation Received 
THOsE in favour of retaining vestiges 
of the Empire, where possible, are 





ys 


CHARIVARIA 


dismayed to learn that an all-party 
delegation of M.P.s will visit Singapore 


“ce 


to “‘see for themselves that the people 
are ready for self-government.”” Whether 
the people are or not, this is going to 
make them insist. 


Anyone in Room 101? 

DiPLomatic sophistication is general 
nowadays, and even a radio comic 
knows that he only has to mention “Air 
Attaché” or “Embassy chauffeur” to 
raise a knowing laugh. It is pleasing to 
realise that this precocity does not 
extend to journalists, and that Mr. Jack 
Burke of the Daily Worker can begin 
an article on Russian science with: 
‘Scientists who have visited the Soviet 
Union have often been astonished to 
discover how well-informed Soviet 
scientists are about the work that is 
going on in Britain and _ other 
countries...” 





Emergency Issue 
We regret that owing to labour 
difficulties this issue is reduced in 
size. It has been necessary to 
omit some regular features. 











Closing the Ranks 

SEVERAL mentions were made, during 
the Caribbean Conference, of the 
Standing Closer Association Committee, 
and though members of the public may 
not be entirely clear about its function 
they at least feel that the world to-day 
can do with all the Standing Closer 
that it can get. 


Non Nobis 

It is not known yet whether working- 
to-rule is likely to be imposed on 
choristers as a result of the recent 
Canterbury Cathedral sacking. It could 
prove a powerful weapon. Dignitaries 
accustomed to a choral “Amen” as a 
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cue for the First Lesson and not getting 
it, or finding themselves on their feet 
in the pulpit for twenty minutes while 
a snail’s pace hymn drags to its close, 
might soon agitate for the choirman’s 
£250 p.a. to be pushed a bit nearer, say, 
the Dean’s £2,000. 


Star Quality 

ONE snag with the new electronic 
brain, reported to have written a book 
in America, is its inability to “dis- 
tinguish acceptable words from ones 


that could not be used in polite con- 
versation.” Flesh and blood authors 
are grudgingly making room for a new 
best-seller. 


That’s What YOU Say 

WHEN a Manchester man surprised 
thieves in his home he ran after their 
getaway car shouting its registration 
number so that he shouldn’t forget it, 
while the thieves tried to foil him by 
shouting “all sorts of numbers and 
figures.”” Neighbours failed to intervene, 
thinking that the affair was simply an 
argument between some TV audience 
research statisticians. 


Missing? If Only They Were 
Beast_y M. and B., 

Ghastly B. and M., 
Oh, the day to see 

That sees the last of them. 


Even British phlegm 
Clamours to be free 
Of beastly B. and M.., 
Ghastly M. and B. 





Maiden Speech 


Mr. Antonio Borg-Boffa (Sliema, 
Maltese Nationalist) said: Mr. Speaker, 
I am extra conscious that in using my 
maiden speech to present a humble 

from my I am 
etting a precedent that may be new to 


petition constituents 
the House, but this auspicious occasion 
of the first speaking within the walls of 
this Mother of Parliaments of a Member 
from Malta, G.C., (Cheers) is perhaps a 
rather special one. So I would beg the 
House to extend to me, even more than 
usual, that indulgence which I am told 
it always extends to those who are 
addressing it for the first time... Also 
for if I am sometimes making some 
mistakes in my English, which unlike 
most honourable Members I was not 
taught in my school. 

Mr. Fenner Brockway: Scandalous. 

Mr. Borg-Boffa: But some honour- 
able Members on both sides of the 
House have assisted me with this, and 
also I have put in some phrases which I 
have read very often when I have been 
perusing in the Official Report and so 
have added what your great national 
playwright, and I would like to say that 
in Malta also we respect him very 
highly, has called 

artistic verisimilitude to an otherwise 

bald and unconvincing narrative. 


(Laughter.) ‘Thank you. 























By B. 


Mr. Speaker, this petition which I 
have the honour to lay before the House 
to-day bears the signature of fourteen 
thousand and thirty-four of my con- 
stituents. And before I pass from this 
point, I would like to say that it is very 
hard in my country to obtain so many 
signatures on a petition. Many of my 
constituents are very poor people— 

Mr. Brockway: Disgraceful. 

Mr. Borg-Boffa: —especially because 
of the cheese-impairing policy of the 
Admiralty who do not send us many 
ships— 

Mr. Emrys Hughes: Hear, hear. 

Mr. Borg-Boffa: —but they have 
all of them gone to a great deal of 
trouble to sign this petition. ‘Those who 
do not live in the neighbourhood of my 
office have taken the tram, or in some 
cases have even walked on their feet-——— 

Mrs. Castle: Outrageous. 

Mr. Borg-Boffa: —on their two feet 
to write their names, or if they are 
unable to write them, to ask their 
neighbours to write their names for 
them. I ask the House if this does not 
show a great desire on the part of my 
constituents to put their names on this 
petition? (Cheers.) And I would like to 
add that so great has been the enthus- 
iasm that the total of more than fourteen 
thousand signatures actually exceeds by 


““ Money isn’t everything—we were much happier in 1939 with £550 a year than 
we are now with £600.” 
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several thousand the numbers of the 
electorate in my constituency of Sliema. 
(Loud and prolonged cheers.) 

What is in the petition? Mr. Speaker, 
it is a very simple thing. My con- 
stituents wish first to record their deep 
sense of the honour that has been done 
to them by allowing them to send a 
representative to Westminster to sit 
here in this Mother of Parliaments. 
(Cheers.) Never before in the long 
history of the island of Malta, G.C., of 
that island of which we are all so proud, 
and which even the implacable ferocity 
of Hitler and Mussolini was unable to 
subdue, has such a thing happened 
before. Also they wish to place on 
record their great and continued loyalty 
towards Her Majesty the Queen, who 
once graciously came and spent a 
holiday among our people. (Cheers.) 

Secondly my petitioners wish to say 
that they realize fully the added respon- 
sibility laid upon their shoulders by 
granting them a voice in the deliber- 
ations of this—of Parliament, and are 
especially grateful that this will enable 
them to plead with added force the 
questions that concern them in their 
island home. Foremost among these is 
the question of Home Rule for Malta, 
G.C., and my constituents in the final 
clause of their petition ask that urgent 
consideration be given to according 
them this status and so removing their 
affairs from the dead hand of Whitehall 
and the oppressive whip of British 
colonialism. They conclude: 

Your petitioners, as in duty bound, 

will ever pray. 

And now as I fear I may already have 
detained the House too long—— 

Hon. Members: No. 

Mr. Borg-Boffa: —I will thank the 
House for the patient way in which it 
has listened to me and resume my seat 
in the twofold confidence that my 
honourable Friends the other Members 
from Malta and myself may have much 
of value to add to the deliberations of 
this ancient Chamber, and that the 
government of Malta, in accordance 
with the reputation we have earned 
from our long and noble history, may 
soon be freed from the out-dated 
shackles of imperialist policy forged and 
wielded at Westminster. 


(Loud and prolonged cheers.) 
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“SPARE A COPPER FOR THE GUARD” 





MeBeth and Co 


r E totter through the world 
\ \ trying to keep things sweet, 
spelling Nicholls and Nicolson 
correctly (if we can), remembering that 
George Fish is now Sir George, and so 
on. And do not say that these things are 
not important. We know very well how 
wounded a chap called Alan can be 
when a lady he has known for twenty 
years sends a Christmas card to Allan— 
or even Allen. But we confess that we 
have almost despaired of keeping things 
sweet among the Macs. 

‘“*Mac,” they say—and, more import- 
ant, the Oxford English Dictionary says 
it too—is “the Gaelic word for ‘son’.” 
So MacDonald means the same as 
Donaldson. Very well. Simple enough. 

But no, we are in trouble already. 
There are seven columns of this famous 
clan—if “clan” is right—-in the London 
Telephone Directory, and the first of 
them is not MacDonald at all, but 

Macdonald, Miss A. 

The two below her are 

MacDonald 
But the next is 
McDonald 

You see our difficulty. 

The sons of Donald, though, are 
comparatively - simple. 

So are the,sons of the well-known 
Millan, among whom is our dear Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer 

Macmillan, Harold. 

(Note that carefully, before you write 
to him about the Budget. For many of 
the sons are spelt MacMillan and 
McMillan, and he is not one of those.) 

But now take a look at Who’s Who, 
in which great work the Macs fill more 
than eighty pages. Behold the sons of 
Adam, or Arthur (and tell us how we 
are to remember which’ is which): 

MacaDAM McARTHUR 
MacApaM MacARTHUR 
McApDAM MACARTHUR 

Worse still, the sons of Carthy: 

MacCarTHy 
McCarTHy 
M’CartTHY 

““M’.” Yes, that’s a new one; but 

there are plenty of them: 
M’CALL 
M’Cuaic 
M’CULLAGH 
M’Dovuca 
M’DowaLt 


By A. 


And the sons of Laren are a little 
difficult : 
MACLAREN 
MacLaren 
McLaREN 
M’ LAREN 
According to the O.E.D., there is yet 
one more variant. Some, it says, leave 
out the “‘a” but put the “‘c”’ aloft, like 
an algebraical sign, thus: 
M°Donald 
But we have not met one of these. 
We have, though, in Who’s Who, 
found a very rare exhibit: 
MccGwire 
And then there is the question of 
spelling. Look at the sons of Neil (or 
Neill): 
McNEIL McNEILL 
MacNEIL M’ NEILL 
MACcCNEIL MACNEILL 
We were about to pay a special 
tribute to the sons of Kintosh. “There 
is no MCKINTOSH” we were going to say, 
“All are Mackintosn. A. pleasing 
example of precision and uniformity.” 
But then, browsing through the great 
book, we found: 
McInrosu 
MacInTosH 
So MACKINTOSH must be wrong. Or 
were there two different fathers— 
InTosH and KintosH? Who can tell? 
The sons of Lean and Clean are 
muddling too: 
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McCLEAN 
McLean 
MACLEAN 
MacLean 
M’LEAN 

You may now be prepared for the 
point to which, with great trepidation, 
we are working. These arrangements 
are not very efficient; and have a taint 
of idleness as well. It is as if’ the 
different sons of Hender called them- 
selves variously 

HENDERSON 
HENDERson 
HenderSon 
Henders’n 

or ' 
Henders” 

Could not, we wonder, these eighty 
pages of fine men, with splendid names, 
get together and agree on some uniform 
practice which would make life easier 
for the ignorant English? It seems to 
us, butting in disgracefully, that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer has set us 
a good example, and that Macmillan, 
Macfarlane, Macdonald, not to- mention 
Macbeth, and so on, are best. But we 
shall be in trouble evidently: for of the 
hundred sons of Millan in the Telephone 
Book only seven are Macmillans. All 
the others, whether Mac or Mt, give 
the great Millan a respectful capital M. 

And when we counted the sons of 
Donald, we found these remarkable 
figures: 

McDonald 
MacDonald 153 
Macdonald 146 

So perhaps we had hetter settle for 
MacDonald. 

But then, for all we know of the 
history of Scotland, the McDonalds do 
not speak to the MacDonalds, and 
thc McFarlanes were treacherously 
slaughtered by the MacFarlanes in some 
historic glen; so we will put our clumsy 
foot in it no farther. 
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‘While the building burned, members of 
the Embassy staff scurried in and out of the 
blazing structure salvaging two car-loads of 
secret documents and furniture. 

While the sun blazed fiercely out of 
control,-firemen argued with Seviet officials 
blocking their way to the flames.” 

The Dominion (New Zealand) 


Quite right. First things first. 
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“Nonsense, Agnes, of course it’s a commercial T.V. stunt—the B.B.C. would never be guilty of such flagrant bad taste.” 


A Practised Deceiver By Ne 


. OW could he? How could he? 
1 simply haven’t a clue.” 


Maisie Drake’s lord and 
master, the husband of her bosom, had 
just been accused by the critics of 
writing a bad novel, and what amounted 
to plagiarism also; but it was not her 
spouse to whom she addressed that 
heartfelt cry. No, Druce Codger was 
aware, it was Bucko’s behaviour that 
wrung the bewildered query from her 
peerless lips—the detestable Dr. Buchs 
who, posing as their guide, philosopher 
and friend, had so basely betrayed her 
guileless trust. 

Confound it, thought Druce Codger, 
I’m a crusty old literary agent, dealing 
in royalties, rake-offs, subsidiary rights, 
signed photographs of satisfied clients. 
Does this dim-wit take me for Dostoev- 
sky? Or was it Dickon, rather, who had 


assumed the mantle of the — great 
Russian—excursing into the realms of 
criminal psychology instead of turning 
out detective yarns and pursuit-thrillers 
that would sell? 

Yet what a stunning wench, Druce 
had to admit! That statuesque frame— 
shaken now by spasms of uncontrollable 
grief—like that of some symbolical 
earth-goddess ; those dewy orbs (gentian? 
sapphire?); the deep tremulous voice in 
which a touch of her native brogue still 
was perceptible. Couldn’t blame that 
gay young dog, Dickon Drake, for 
getting hitched to her! 

“It’s bound to affect his sales,” 
Maisie keened. “Ach, you can’t tell me 
no different now.” 

“Courage, girlie—keep your pecker 
up,” Druce essayed to comfort her. 
“If we can win the case there’s still a 
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hope,” but his bluff heartiness rang 
false, for hadn’t the best legal brains in 
the land laid ten to one it was a goner? 
Even if they managed to break down the 
perfidious Bucko—and at thought of 
him Druce Codger’s hardened arteries 
swelled—authors who sued the Sunday 
press seldom did themselves any good. 
If only Dickon had been content to base 
his novel on the facts of that murder 
trial without lifting whole sentences— 
from the memoirs of a retired Q.C., at 
that !—and bringing the story to a close 
with an almost word-for-word transcript 
of the same incident with which Sir Liam 
had terminated his own version of that 
cause célébre. If only Maisie hadn’t been 
caught burying that copy of Sir Liam’s 
recollections, with Dickon’s name boldly 
inscribed on the fly-leaf.. . 

Codger almost groaned aloud at the 
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folly of it. And to crown everything, 
the young ass had dedicated the damned 
book to him! His eyes strayed from the 
distraught yet somehow gallant figure of 
the beautiful bride, and alighted on the 
clock. Ten minutes to go before the 
verdict ... 

Maisie Drake straightened her sturdy 
withers abruptly, like the thoroughbred 
she was. ‘‘ Say what they jolly well like,” 
she murmured, ‘‘it was worth it a 
million times over. So there!” Her 
mind roamed mistily back over the 
events preceding the disaster, That 
never-to-be-forgotten day when Dickon 
had come charging down the Blooms- 
bury hotel corridor and knocked out of 
her hand the pint of neat gin that she 
was taking up to No. 27: that ill- 
tempered soak Mrs. Malvern-Browne. 
Dickon, with real class written all over 
him—so palpably a public-school man, 
the product of a great university; 
distinguished poet and scholar: a proper 
nob, in fact. His gentle birth and 
superior education could be glimpsed 
in every word and deed: the suave 
debonair way he had called Mrs. 
Malvern-Browne a raddled old bag and 
tipped the remnants of the gin over her 
peroxided wig, afterwards sweeping 
Maisie off to a champagne lunch at the 
Etoile, where—still dressed in cap and 
‘pron though she was—her pristine 
beauty had made her the cynosure of all 
cyes. 

She had been plain Maisie O’Grady 
then: a simple Irish chambermaid, and 
that had been her first taste of “fizz.” 
The sparkling wine bubbled in her 
blood like the delectable shiver that 
tingled down her spine as Dickon’s 
strong arms first enfolded her. 

“You great gorgeous lump of peat,” 
he whispered with a tender fierceness 
that melted her marrow. ‘'There’s all 
the Celtic twilight in those lovely 
peepers, me darlint, all the music of the 
bards a-twanging in your talk.” 

She thrilled to his poetry, to the wild 
Anglo-Irish that was in him too. Like 
called to like, and poet to peasant. She 
was his chattel to make or break: a lute 
for him to strum upon. “Beat me. Eat 
me. I’m yours to command,” she 
sighed in a sweet fever of self-abasement, 
that magical night after a special licence 
had made them one; and like the peat 
to which he’d compared her, she took 
fire from the smouldering passion in his 
glance. Now and forever he was her 


mate. The class barrier between them 


snapped, Enough said. 


% %# * * eo 

The months slid by in a swirl of 
excitement. Maisie took to the literary 
life as easily as a duck takes to water. 
Faultlessly gowned, proud as a queen by 
the side of her cultured consort at a 
Foyles’ luncheon or a publisher’s cock- 
tail party, not even the keen eye of Nigel 
Strangeways himself would have detected 
the humble origin of this resplendent 
beauty. 

Maisie, content to bask in the reflected 
glory of her’ man—and the admiring 
glances of his colleagues—never sought 
to ask where the “dibs” came from: 
when Dickon was no longer “flush” or 
“in the money”’ she naturally assumed 
that another little review had failed or 
that poetry itself—as Dickon in his 
occasional moments of bitterness had 
confided to her—did not pay. Being as 
yet unable to read—despite Dickon’s 
tenderly tireless attempts to teach her— 
she had only a faint suspicion of that 
other, sinister side to his professional 





activities; and it was through his friend 
Bucko that enlightenment broke in 
upon her at last. 

**Bucko? Oh, a don of sorts,” Dickon 
had carelessly described him. “ Kind of 
beak, you know, but quite a good bloke 
for all that. Scribbles a bit for the 
Sunday papers on the side, reviewing 
sort of lark. Just as well to keep 
in with these Johnnies,” and _ this 
explanation had satisfied her womanly 
curiosity. 

Dr. Buchs wasn’t at all high-hat, 
either: a little dry and waggish, perhaps, 
but that was to be expected from these 
studious types. Seemed genuinely 
devoted to Dickon, too; while Dickon 
treated his views with a respect that 
he did not usually accord to- mere 
reviewers. 

It was one evening after the gentle- 
men had retired to Dickon’s “den” for 
a yarn over the South African port—all 
they were able to afford at that time!— 
that she happened to overhear the 
conversation which chilled her to the 
bone. 





Bucko’s thin academic drawl: “... 
nothing like a good gory murder if you 
want to pick up a spot of the ready, old 
son. Why hesitate? It wouldn’t be the 
first time you’ve——” 

And Dickon, cutting harshly across: 
“No! Never again. Since Maisie and 
me got spliced I’m through with that 
caper for keeps, Bucko. No more blood- 
shed, and nary a corpse, so get thee 
behind me, you old satan.” 

Frozen with incredulous fear, Maisie 
yet managed to tiptoe nearer the half- 
o ren door. Could her beloved boyo— 
whom, sometimes in his despairing 
moods, she cradled and comforted in her 


strong Irish arms—after all be a murderer 
in secret, cunning enough to “get away” 
with his crimes up to now? And was 
Bucko a vicarious fiend, tempting 
Dickon to return to this dreadful way 
of earning his daily bread? 

x foolproof,” she heard Bucko 
continuing unperturbed. ‘No need to 
think up a plot. Just copy chunks out 
of here—take a squiz at this trial scene, 
how’s that for high!—add a spot of 
psychology, and stir! A dramatic and 
imaginative tour de force provided for 
you on a plate, old bean! That’s what 
all the boys’Il say—I’ll do you proud in 
my own rag, of course...” 
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Maisie, sitting now in Druce Codger’s 
office, could still see, imprinted on her 
mind’s eye, the astounded faces of the 
two men as she burst in upon them; and 
Bucko standing with the copy of Sir 
Liam’s memoirs open in his hand—that 
copy that he had persuaded her later to 
bury, while the Sunday press solicitors 
crouched hidden nearby, after Dickon 
had rashly denied ever having read it. . . 

But how they had chortled that night 
together, when Dickon revealed his 
“guilty secret’’—that he was no culpable 
homicide but a successful and popular 
writer of detective-thrillers under a 
pseudonym! 

“The jam on the bread and butter, 
me darlint,’”” Dickon had _ chuckled. 
“Not that you wouldn’t make a sweet 
cadaver yourself, you delicious great 
succulent cut off the joint . . .” 

And then had come Bucko’s betrayal: 
the bad, anonymous review pointing 
out the similarities between Sir Liam’s 
account of the actual case, to say nothing 
of the flaws in Dickon’s fictionalized 
version: followed by Dickon’s furious 
denial, the bringing of the lawsuit, the 
burial of the incriminating evidence— 
again at Bucko’s instigation: his final 
dastardly attempt to undo the man he 
had called friend... 

Druce 

Codger reached for the telephone, 

mutely counselling Maisie to remain 

calm with a compassionate glance . . . 
# * * so * 

Long afterwards Druce was to 
record his astonishment at the incredibly 
favourable verdict: how Sir Liam 
himself, apparently a devoted “fan” of 
Dickon’s thrillers, had taken over the 
case at the last moment; browbeaten 
Bucko, who had burst into tears in the 
witness-box, like the despicable cur that 
he was, and secured Dickon’s triumph- 
ant vindication, plus a substantial sum 
for damages from the Press. 

“| was glad if only for the gal’s sake,” 
Druce Codger used to expound over the 
crusted port many years later. “And 
yet, d’you know, a few days after the 
case I was on my way to the office when 
a long, low car, driven by a woman, 
dashed round the corner on the wrong 
side of the road and nearly put paid to 
me. My secretary, who was standing 
alongside, said indignantly: ‘Did you 
see who was driving that car, Mr. 
Codger? It was Mrs. Dickon Drake!’” 

J. MacLaren-Ross 


The ten minutes were up. 
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Gramophones across the 


WEEK-END at Conch?” 
A exclaimed the Uncle. “Not at 
4 & the Old Mill House?” 
“Yes,” the Nephew replied. “Steven 
Cloudesleigh’s asked me down.” 
“T had no idea you were that 
musical,” 
“I’m not. 
me.” 
~“You must,” said the Uncle, “have 
given that impression or you most 
certainly wouldn’t have been asked. Or 
perhaps they think you’re worth 
encouraging.” 
“They?” 
“Oh, Denys Missal Jones is sure to 
be there.” 
“That,” said the Nephew gloomily, 
“makes it much worse. I’ve tried and 


That’s what’s worryin 
rying 


By DAVID YATES MASON 
tried again with those gramophone 
articles of his, but they’re ’way above 
my head.” 

“T suggest you go into training,” the 
Uncle advised. “Soak yourself in 
Grove ... Come to terms with the 
Monteverde Vespers ... Really try to 
like Albert Herring.” 

“I’ve only got until Saturday,” said 
the Nephew. 

“Never mind,” said the Uncle 
firmly. ~*“‘You must do your best. 
Obscure operas are always a safe bet. 
I remember gaining considerable cachet 
by remarking on the unexpected echoes 
in La folie Fille de Perth of Donizetti’s 
Emilia di Liverpool.” 

253 


Meadow 


“T had hoped,” said the Nephew, “to 
get by on being generally appreciative.” 

“You won't,” said the Uncle even 
more firmly. ‘Youth and an appre- 
ciative smile may take you a long way 
in many circles, but not at the Old Mill 
House. Intelligent censoriousness is 
much better. General appreciation, 
however well meant, will only make 
your hosts bored—their boring point is 
dangerously low except for the more 
ear-torturing music—and you won't be 
invited again.” 

“They must have a wonderful col- 
lection of records,” said the Nephew. 

“In the Third Programme class I 
should say it’s unrivalled. The cream of 
the past forty years,” the Uncle went 
on, “plus a number of mushy rarities— 





pre-dog Battistinis, a vintage Medea 
Mey-Figner, Armida Parsi-Pettinella 
on Fonotipia, a black-label Hermann 
Winkelmann and, most prized of all, 
some strange noises, alleged to be Dame 
Nellie herself, recorded from the flies 
of the Metropolitan in 1896.” 

“TI suppose,” said the Nephew, “they 
spend a lot of time listening to the 
gramophone.” 

‘““Not one gramophone,” the Uncle 
replied, “but several. There is an 
expensive instrument in _ practically 
every room, even the bedrooms (with, 
of course, a selection of bedside records), 
so that when one member of the house- 
hold decides to delight himself with a 
favourite operatic pressing the other can 
immediately weigh in with one of some 
rival diva. Then, to a deafening obbligato 
of vying soprani, they argue abstrusely 
about tempi, tone control and tuttis. 
At one time they had great trouble in 
keeping any servants.” 


, 


“And have they any now?” the 


Nephew inquired. 


“They have been lucky enough,” said 
the Uncle, “‘to secure the services of an 
elderly, devoted and practically deaf 
couple. But, deaf and devoted as they 
are, they gave notice in their first week 
and were only bribed into staying by 
the offer of a cottage two fields away 
where even the mad scene from Lucia 
at full blast could well be mistaken— 
and often is—for the Up Mail shrieking 
through Conch Junction.” 

“It’s strange to think of listening to 
records as being a full-time job,” said 
the Nephew. 

“It certainly is at the Old Mill 
House,” said the Uncle. ‘‘There the 
turntables seldom cease their spinning. 
You must realize,” he went on, “‘that 
Cloudesleigh and Missal Jones are 
peculiar by-products of our machine 
age in that they have dedicated their 
lives and not inconsiderable critical 
talents exclusively to the gramophone. 
They call it discophily. Before their 
time a gramophone record was just a 
record—a snapshot, as blurred and 
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blodgy as most early snapshots, of some 
memorable musical treat. (For how 
many early Promenaders did the slow 
movement of the Seventh, hissing and 
squeaking from a fluted horn, renew the 
spiritual exaltations of arch-flattening 
hours in Queen’s Hall? There was 
magic in that wowey Parsifal, enchant- 
ment in every wheezy note of that pre- 
electric Gerontius.) But Cloudesleigh 
and Co. have changed all that. Thanks 
to their efforts it’s the record that’s the 
thing, not the original performance. So 
much is this so that the more expensive 
recordings one buys now are often, so 
I’m told, a synthesis of polished frag- 
ments inaudibly dovetailed into a true, 
perfect and hi-fi whole—another step 
towards the goal of complete musical 
automation.” 

“But when that happens what will 
become of the gramophone critic?” the 
Nephew asked. 

“What 


indeed?” said the Uncle. 


“And though that day may still be far 
off I have heard a rumour that Steven 
and Denys are thinking of retiring. 
Perhaps it is because they are being 
slowly defeated by 


the long-playing 
record. After all, in spite of automatic 
coupling, 78 r.p.m. did set some bounds 
to the amount of masterpiece that could 
be continuously recorded, but with the 
sapphire dragging along at thirty-three- 
and-a-third, when you can get the 
whole of Butterfly on a ten-inch that 
before would have been barely big 
enough for “‘One Fine Day”, only etern- 
ity itself is the limit. And even the most 
dedicated discophiles must sometimes 
sleep or go for a walk. It would be 
easier if they-could just sit back and 
enjoy the music, but how can they 
when they must be perpetually on the 
qui vive for imperfections in tone and 
timbre, smudgy vocal lines and doubtful 
tempi? It is all very sad, but never 
mind,” the Uncle added, “I’m sure 
you’re in for a _ really memorable 
week-end. 

“T suppose I am,” said the Nephew. 

“And anyway,” the Uncle reassured, 
“you'll find the food is first class.” 


£& & 


‘‘Forty-fiv- clowns, acrobats and other 
performers of the Moscow State Circus left 
for a two-month tour of Belgium. They are 
believed to be the first Soviet cireus troupe 
to leave Russia since the war, AP cabled 
to-day . . .”"—Star 


Er—oh well, never mind. 
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A Taste in Wine By 


WAS driving from Holkham to 

Wickhambrook by way of Storwich, 

where the Shrine is; and in 
Storwich, walking and smiling on the 
sunny side of the street, I saw Fred 
Kynaston—that is, Father Kynaston. I 
stopped the car and said ‘Hallo, 
Fred, what are you doing here?” 

“I belong here,” he said, offering his 
hand. 

It seems he had been appointed—or is 
it preferred?—to the Shrine of Our Lady 
of Storwich. The Shrine has to have a 
resident priest because, attached to the 
Chapel, is a house for people making a 
retreat; it could accommodate ten such 
pious persons, but usually there were 
not so many. Father Kynaston was their 
guide and their confessor and he 
celebrated Mass for them in the Chapel 
whenever that was appropriate, and 
every morning regularly. After he had 
told me this he invited me to luncheon. 
He took me to a restaurant in the High 
Street; it was called Danes, and looked 
as if its business was the serving of sub- 
stantial high teas. However, the table- 
cloths were linen and clean, which 


might have prepared me for the very 
good and surprisingly sophisticated food 
which was served by waiters in tail suits 
without soup stains. 

Father Kynaston said we would have 


a bottle of wine. And he exchanged 
conspiratorial nods and smiles with the 
young and rather lively head-waiter. 
The wine, which was the colour of rust, 
came in a decanter. Father Kynaston 
asked me whether I knew anything 
about wine and I said no, unless perhaps 
about claret. I said ‘But this looks like 
Pelure d’Oignon.” 

“Whatever that may be,” he said, 
and asked me to taste the wine. I sipped 
it, and then I slowly drank half a glass 
of it. It was undoubtedly claret; it was 
incomparably the finest claret I had ever 
tasted; it was, in fact, an ideal claret, 
bearing to real claret the relationship 
which the conception of a work of art 
usually bears to the realization. One 
could not have expected to find such a 
wine at Danes, nor, indeed, anywhere, 
excepting perhaps at the house of the 
hereditary proprietor of a wine estate. 
I said all this to Kynaston. 

“It’s good, isit? Really remarkable?” 


he said, almost anxiously; and when I 


said that I felt sure that this was the 
case, he seemed as if relieved of some 
part of an anxiety, while I wondered 
that a claret which had lost its colour by 
reason of its great age, for I could think 
of no other reason, had yet retained its 
quality. Father Kynaston nodded 
absently, and he signalled to the head- 
waiter to bring the bottle from which 
the wine had been decanted, and its cork. 
‘Fhe wine was an estate-bottled Margaux 
of 1888. While the waiter and I 
exchanged expressions of surprise at its 
longevity, and at his finding a cache of 
six bottles in Danes’ good but not 
otherwise remarkable cellar, Father 
Kynaston said, rather testily, that he 
knew nothing of wine, at which the 
waiter retired and Father Kynaston 











EDWARD HYAMS 


asked me, abruptly, whether I knew 
Barbington. 

“No,” I said. “I’m not in that class. 
It’s like me asking you if you know 
Cardinal Whatsaname.” 

Father Kynaston said that as a matter 
of fact he did know the Cardinal. 

““A shabby old soul,” he said, and 
asked whether, at least, I knew Barbing- 
ton’s work. I said that I did indeed and 
greatly admired it. Then Father 
Kynaston told me that Barbington had 
been making a retreat at the Shrine. 

Then I remembered Barbington’s 
much advertised conversion: one could 
hardly forget it, indeed, since it informed 
his later work and was implicit in his 
earlier writings. 

There is a supreme elegance of mind, 











like Kynaston’s own, for which the 
importance of the human soul is so 
enormous that no distinctions between 
one man and another, in such matters as 
social class, manners, wealth, blood or, 
indeed, behaviour in the moral sense, 
could possibly be valid, or even 
perhaps conceived. One encounters 
this state of spirit in a few artists, a few 
philosophers and a few saints; occasion- 
ally in a person who is none of these 
things. There is also a second-rate kind 
of mental elegance, that of fastidiousness, 
of choosiness, of distinguishing between 
men and gentlemen, between the 
polished and the vulgar, between the 
popular and the exotic, and greatly 
preferring the less common. This was 
Barbington’s quality: because he was so 
very much a man of taste, of manners, he 
rejected the present for an ideal, an 
imaginary past of a politeness, an 
exquisiteness in thought and feeling, in 
short an aristocracy, as it were, which 
the poet in him invented but which the 
successful man, the club man, the Old 
Tory in him, mistook for a lost reality. 
I suspected Barbington’s conversion to 
have derived from these romantic 
notions; and to be, therefore, all 


Cardinals and subtle theology, quite free 


from the taint of the general. This 
conversion seemed to me to have the 
same roots as his taste, so finely cul- 
tivated, for wine, a taste almost as much 
displayed by him in his writings as were 
his religious opinions. And it was 
known that he had collected one of the 
best chosen cellars in Europe. 
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Father Kynaston said that Barbington 
had been the only resident at the Shrine 
during his retreat. And just before his 
arrival Father Kynaston’s housekeeper, 
an elderly and a very able woman, had 
been carried off to hospital with 
appendicitis. 

“It was the very evening he came,” 
Father Kynaston said, “She was taken 
very suddenly, at the back door, with 
half a dozen bottles of the wine we use 
for Mass in her arms, just taken in from 
the wine-merchant’s van. The whole 
lot went down the steps to smash on the 
pavement. And what with getting the 
poor old thing off to hospital, and 
arranging for a woman to come in her 
place, there I was without a drop of wine 
in the place.” 

By then, of Danes’ off- 
licence, where Father Kynaston dealt, 
was closed. But he was well-known in 
their restaurant, the head-waiter was his 
friend. So the priest, having seen his 
guest to his cell and suggested a subject 
for meditation, went round to Danes 
on his bicycle and explained his pre- 
dicament. The head-waiter was willing 
to help, of course, but he said that the 
off-licence cellars were locked, and that 
the wine would have to come from the 
restaurant Father Kynaston 
said that any natural red wine would do. 

The head-waiter knew enough about 
wine to “know” that the cache of 
Margaux 1888 which he had unearthed, 
would be broken down, undrinkable. 
Perhaps he had never heard of the 
miraculous Lafite of 1875 which took 


course, 


cellars. 
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fifty years to reach perfection. At all 
events he set the Margaux aside as 
worthless, without trying it. But he 
was a heathen and a good business man 
who received commission on wine 
profits. Anything, he thought, would 
do for the priest’s purpose, and wrap- 
ping up a bottle of the ancient claret, 
he sold it to Father Kynaston for ten 
shillings. And Father Kynaston was 
glad enough to be out of his difficulty. 

It is by no means easy for an un- 
believer to understand what are the 
reactions of a communicant upon 
receiving the bread and wine which 
have undergone transubstantiation. But 
one can readily figure to oneself the 
poignancy of Barbington’s remorse and 
self-blame in this case, upon dis- 
covering, by the aroma arising from the 
chalice, by the mere fraction of a 
mouthful of the liquid passing over his 
palate, that what his lips touched 
remained, unquestionably, wine. I can 
only deduce, from his subsequent 
actions—that is I do not absolutely 
know—that such was Barbington’s un- 
happy experience. There must have 
been a painful conflict of his mind: was 
communion refused him, had the 
miracle failed because, despite his 
efforts to cleanse his spirit, he was in no 
condition to receive it and had been 
much at fault to try? Or was the priest 
at fault, had he made some error of 
word, gesture, spirit, in short of 
technique, which caused the failure? 

Certainly there had been no miracle, 
excepting that of the vintner and of 
time in producing so superb a wine. It 
was the very quality of the wine which 
must have forced Barbington to realize 
that it was, indeed, still mere wine. It 
may have occurred to him—but it is 
painful to contemplate—that only the 
total want of character in the wine 
usually employed for the Mass had 
saved him from a similar realization on 
former occasions. 

Barbington was prevented by a kind 
of pudor from questioning the priest 
about the wine. It was surely a sin, or at 
least a sign that he was not properly in a 
state of grace, to notice the physical 
quality of wine taken at Mass? And at 
that point he must have had to wrestle 
with a very curious kind of temptation. 
If he had sinned, he ought to confess; 
but how could he be sure that, in con- 
fessing, he was not taking an apparently 
blameless way of raising a question to 


which his worldly, his wine-collecting 
and wine-loving side, rather than his 
soul, required an answer? 

Impossible to know whether he did 
confess, or how he resolved his doubts. 
It seems that he had not, at all events, 
the effrontery to ask about the wine of 
that morning and so reveal that even at 
so sacred a moment his palate had 
triumphed over his soul. All he brought 
himself to do, was to ask Father 
Kynaston, very casually, where he got 
his communion wine, to which the 
priest replied that it came from Danes’ 
off-licence. 


To Danes’ off-licence, then, Bar- 
bington went on the last day of his visit 
to Storwich. Rather shy of the whole 
subject, acting against his conscience, 
he was in no mood for discussion of the 
matter. In any case he was not a man 
to gossip with a provincial shop-keeper. 
Besides, the affair was perfectly simple. 
He ordered that two dozen of the same 
wine as Father Kynaston’s last con- 
signment of communion wine be sent to 
his flat in London; and, leaving his card, 
walked out of the shop. 

In due course, no doubt, he received 
two dozen of excellent Algerian Red. 


No Road to the Isles 


NEVER bought an island—there somehow wasn’t the 


time 


To tackle the strife of an insular life and a rocky homeward 


climb; 


Despite the dozens of hearty books which pad the publishers’ 


lists 


I frankly prefer industrial fog to the lonely Atlantic mists. 


The gull’s way isn’t my way; I’m positive once you’ve heard 
A kittiwake call, you’ve heard ’em all; the puffin’s a boring 


bird— 


I know what one good tern deserves, but too much information 
On a petrel’s flight, and I long for a sight of a land-locked 


petrol station. 


Not for me the squawk of the auk—let the spurious winter’s 


rages 


Ruffle my hair in a warm arm-chair as I turn the glossy pages 
Of one more book by a chap who took a look at an island, 


thought it 


Might be fun to reside on one, and suddenly upped and 


" bought it. 
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Cutting Down on the N.H.S. 


HE Guillebaud Report having 

unfortunately given the Minister 

of Health no excuse for economy, 
it is time for some original thinking on 
cutting the cost of the National Health 
Service. 1 am surprised that the Minister 
hasn’t yet introduced the ‘“ No-Claim 
Bonus”’ idea, which has already proved 
its value—the man who hesitates to 
report a slightly-dented mudguard will 
alo hesitate to report a slightly-dented 
mandible. Otherwise the benefits of the 
Service may have to be rationed, 
people to choose between 
having their hernia repaired or five 
attacks of tonsilitis,’ between tuber- 
culosis or psychoanalysis, or between 
breaking a leg or a new pair of spec- 
tacles. But first I recommend trying a 
scheme published in my own hospital 
journal over thirty years ago to speed up 
work in the out-patients’ department. 


obliging 


Most case histories begin, once the 
patient is comfortable in his chair, 
“Well, doctor, it all started the morning 
I was cycling over Battersea Bridge on 
my way to work on Shrove Tuesday in 
1935. I remember that particular, 
because my sister Sarah was staying 
with us at the time, and she poor soul 
has been dead and gone these last 
fifteen years—the anzmia she had, 
doctor, something shocking it was in 
the end. I remember the first time she 
complained of it—though she wasn’t 
the complaining type, mind, not our 
Sarah—that was on the day after August 
Bank Holiday in 1932, when I'd just 
gone out to buy some tomatoes. She 
said then, she said .. .” 

The doctor can be freed to see twice 
as many patients by substituting for this 
interview a simple card, provided with a 
pencil, in the waiting-room, which can 


“Straight on past the derelict canal, left at the disused railway station until 
you come to the abandoned airfield—and the site of the cancelled trunk road 
project is somewhere on your right.” 
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By RICHARD 
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GORDON 


easily cover half of the circumstances 
usually leading to a consultation: 
Dear Doctor: 
1. I have gota 
pain 
cough 
girl into trouble 
have not had a 
wink of sleep 
drop. to drink 
complaint from the neigh- 
bours 
square meal 
for 
weeks 
months 
years 
am worried because I have 
been 
in contact with polio 
on a blind in Paris 
reading the Reader’s Digest 
am beginning to feel 
better 
worse 
my age 
put everything down to 
the stuff they put in the 
bread these days 
draughts 
experience 
expenses 
my Visions 
don’t see why I can’t have 
another 
bottle of the red 
fizzy 
usual medicine 
day off work 
baby 
doctor 
The medicine you gave me last 
week made me 
better 
worse 
sick 
suspicious 
I am afraid that I shall soon be 
fit for work 
back to my old habits 
dead 
Yours truly, 
PATIENT 


Even more time and money could be 
saved if the card—and the doctor’s 
reply—were sent by post. Conservative 
members of the medical profession with 
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old-fashioned ideas about examining 
their patients might object to running 
the National Health Service as a mail 
order business, but the public wouldn’t 
care. Since the N.H.S. started, prac- 
titioners have become used to notes 
delivered by small children saying, 
“Please give our Susan my _ usual 
medicine because I cannot get along 
to-night as I want to see the telly and 
I have finished the bottle. Also some 
cetton wool and some sticks for cleaning 
the baby’s ears. My friend Mrs. Harris 
says her doctor gives her mutton-cloth 
please I want some of this about five 
yards. Please also send another certif. 
for my husband who is still far from 
himself.” 
By return of post the sufferer would 
have a card saying: 
Dear PATIENT: 
1. This is to certify that in my 


“Have you the same thing, only in beige?” 


opinion you are unfit to 
work 
join the Army 
propagate your species 
All you need is a change of 
air 
diet 
underclothes 
I think you should take more 
exercise 
time over your meals 
care of your old woman 
notice of what I tell you 
I shall need 
a radiograph 
a second opinion 
time to think 
Your case is quite 
simple 
interesting 
imaginary 
hopeless 
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6. Go to the 

hospital 

optician 

dentist 

devil 

Yours truly, 
Doctor 
The service could be run at a profit if 

advertising were allowed on the cards 
as well. After all the fuss about the 
I.T.A. and advertisements in the home, 
there can be little left to say against an 
I.H.S.and advertisements in the surgery 
(delivered during natural breaks in the 
treatment). And what else can the 
Minister do, now that the price of false 
teeth is written into the Constitution? 


a Ba 


Nil Desperandum 
“7.50 Lirr Up Your Hearts! 
Six stories of man’s failure.” 
Radio Times 





The Age of Innocence By 


NCLE LOOPIE is back in his 
old house. That’s where we 
shall be staying. Aunt Tackie 
and Aunt Hoopie are in their house just 
across the river, but they come over 
frequently by ferry.” As we travelled 
in the train from Rotterdam my Dutch 
friend, Daisy, was telling me about her 
family whom I had never met. “Aunt 
Hoopie is getting married again soon,” 
she said. ‘To Count Snorthorse.” 
‘*Curious names,”’ I commented. 
“Uncle Loopie’s first name is Hugo 
we talk English in our family all the 
time—with a few Americanisms thrown 
in—but when we were children we used 
to find Hugo difficult to pronounce in 
Dutch, so it somehow got shortened to 
Loopie. | think you can see how the pet 
names of my aunts, Tackie and Hoopie, 
Countess Tackman and Madame Van 
Hoopmann came about—and as for 
Snorthorse—well his real 
Count Snoorhaas.” 


name is 


While I was wondering if Daisy’s 
strange uncle and aunts travelled about, 
like everyone else in Holland, on 
bicycles, she said ‘‘As a matter of fact 
I am afraid you will find them all a little 
old-fashioned. You see they happened 
to miss the war.” 

“How did they happen to miss the 
war?” I asked. “After all, it was not 
such a casual affair that it could be so 
easily overlooked.” 


“Well you see, Uncle Loopie and the 
aunts were visiting Sweden—we have 
inter-married with Swedes several times, 
you know, and it so happened that the 
uncle and aunts decided to go off into 
the depths of the country on a long 
motoring holiday. When they finally 
returned to the point of their departure 
it was too late for them to get back to 
Holland.” 

At dinner that evening Uncle Loopie 
said that the aunts would be looking 
in later on. 

Uncle Loopie had a confiding manner, 
and it was not long after dinner before 
he began talking to me about his “love 
life.” ‘‘Perhaps I should not tell you 
these things,” he said, “but I can see 
that you are able to understand 
everything.” 

I was surprised to hear him say 
this, because so far I had understood 
nothing and I had supposed that my 
mood of bewilderment must have long 
since become painfully obvious to 
Uncle Loopie himself. 

“Tackie and Whoopee”—I had 
noticed that he called Madame Van 
Hoopmann “ Whoopee”—*Tackie and 
Whoopee are inextricably mixed up with 
my sentimental life,” he said. ‘‘ We are 
cousins. Brought up more or less 
together and sharing the same governess 
and that sort of thing, you know. I’m 
afraid we led the poor woman a dreadful 


“If you don’t eat your porridge, how do you expect to grow into a big strong man 
like Mr. Davidson next door?” 


INEZ 
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HOLDEN 


dance. Whoopee was _ incorrigible, 
absolutely incorrigible. She still is. 
She’s a gipsy by nature. A_ wild 
creature. But oddly enough Tackie, the 
elder sister, was my first love.” Uncle 
Loopie sighed. ‘Well, she grew up as 
we all do, my dear, and she married. 
It wasn’t a happy marriage but by the 
time she became a widow I was married 
myself.” Uncle Loopie coughed and, 
with sudden formality which I thought 
should have come sooner he said “I 
should so much like you to meet my 
wife. Alas! she is at present 
sanatorium in Lucerne.” 


in a 


Uncle Loopie then asked me if I 
permitted him to smoke a cigar. But 
he seemed to take this permission as a 
licence to talk on about his emotional 
life. ‘‘My wife is as jealous as a tiger— 
jealous of Tackie. It’s funny, because 
Whoopee is my real love. Tackie is 
probably prettier but Whoopee is 
-he gave a sly sidelong look in 
my direction—‘‘and I must say I admire 
the spirits of the girl.” 

After this Uncle Loopie became more 
serious and somewhat self-important, 
without apparently. noticing that I 
could not share his present mood any 
more than I had been able to share his 
previous one. “But after all, my dear, I 
have responsibilities,” he said. “I am, 
more or less, considered as the head of 
the family now—you can’t count old 
Klaus out in Java—he’s always thinking 
about the sugar plantations and that 
sort of thing, a man utterly divorced 
from reality. Well, Whoopec has been a 
widow for some time now. I dare say 
Daisy has told you that Whoopee has 
decided to marry again.” Uncle Loopie 
shook his head. ‘‘I’m worried about it, 
very worried. Is Whoopee being wise? 
You see, it isn’t a love marriage. A 
marriage of convenience may be all right 
for some women, but it won’t suit 
Whoopee. And of course old Snort- 
horse doesn’t know what he’s in for 
either—I’ve met many extravagant 
women, but never a woman who could 
come anywhere near Whoopee when it’s 
a question of spending money.” Smiling 
proudly he waved his cigar in the air as 
if he was using it to write some figures 
on a slate. ‘Twenty-eight pairs of shoes 
in one year.”” He moved his cigar as if 
he was adding and subtracting. “‘I know 


wilder” 
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there’s at least six pairs Whoopee’s never 
worn, and never will, “That leaves 
twenty-two pairs, half of which she’ll 
only wear a couple of times at the most. 
Of course Snorthorse is a decent enough 
fellow in his way, but normally Whoopee 
wouldn’t look at him. It’s just that she 
doesn’t like being alone and is used to 
having a man about the house.” 

“I thought you said Madame Van 
Hoopmann had been a widow for some 
time.” 

“She has, but,” Uncle Loopie added 
in his caddish way, “‘I have been about 
the house a good deal myself. Unfor- 
tunately I shall have to go abroad for a 
few months soon and my poor little 
cousin is quite incapable of looking after 
herself. Hence Count Snorthorse.” 

In an attempt to bring a practical 
note into our conversation I asked: 
“Has Count Snorthorse seen all those 
pairs of shoes?” 

“Of course not,” Uncle Loopie 
answered coldly. ‘“‘Snorthorse is a 
gentleman, although, in my opinion, a 
very weak-willed one—went on living 
in his mother’s house for years, you know, 
and that’s no sort of a life for a man, is 
it?” Uncle Loopie was wearing a plum- 
coloured smoking suit which I thought 
might have been better suited to a more 
discreet man. “Well,” he said, “‘the 
girls will be here soon. They’re always 
late. Whoopee will delay everyone, as 
usual, by flirting with the ferryman, I 
don’t doubt, especially as it’s her birth- 
day to-day. I’m going down to the 
cellar now to get.some champagne.” 

As soon as he was out of the room 
Daisy said “Uncle Loopie likes you. 
It’s a good thing you came to stay. It 
keeps him in a happy mood.” I could 
not help feeling, now, that Daisy should 
have concerned herself more with 
whether I liked Uncle Loopie and 
whether he was. putting me in a good 
mood. 

“You see what I mean about his 
being rather old-fashioned,” Daisy went 
on. “I mean through his having missed 
the hot war and the cold war and the 
tepid time in between, and the slump 
and the boom and the strikes and the 
fuel cuts and all those things which 
make us so up-to-date and earnest 
ourselves. But I can see that Uncle 
Loopie has taken a fancy to you. He 
always confides in people he likes, and 
of course that’s rather old-fashioned , 
too, when you come to think of it.” 














Uncle Loopie came back with the 
champagne and almost at once the aunts 
arrived, 

There was a family likeness between 
the sisters, but there were differences 
too—Tackie wore more jewellery while 
Hoopie’s dress was cut far lower, and 
of course Hoopie’s spirits were higher. 

“Look, Loopie,” she said, kicking out 
one leg towards him, “new shoes.” 

“I dare say,” he answered, smiling. 
“Come along, Tackie, help me to roll 
back the rugs so that we can start 
dancing.” But they did not begin to 
dance at once because the old steward 
came in carrying a colossal plate of 
oysters 

‘Now, Whoopee, give your celebrated 
imitation of a swarm of 
Although this seemed an _ unusually 
insensitive remark, even for Uncle 
Loopie, I could not help noticing that 
Madame Van Hoopmann ate an im- 
mense amount of oysters at an extra- 
ordinary speed, and soon there was 
none left. This appeared to please 
Uncle Loopie very much, “Just like I 
told you,” he said to me. “The dear 
child is always so absolutely natural.” 


locusts.” 


While Aunt Tackie and Loopie were 
dancing together, Hoopie giggled and 
whispered “Snorthorse had to go to a 
party in The Hague to-night. It’s just 
as well he isn’t here. Snorthorse is very 
straitlaced, you know.” She watched 
the dancing for a few moments. “I 
have always liked the tango,” she said. 
“Tt is such a meaningful dance, don’t 
you think so? Tackie says she’d rather 
jive, but that’s because she’s never 
learnt to tango properly. We have a 
gramophone record at home, it’s called 
‘I Can’t Tell a Waltz from a Tango.’ 
Well, Tackie can’t. Just look at her 
now. Her dancing is altogether banal.” 

As I saw Countess Tackmann swaying 
and bending, gliding and creeping, I 
wondered if Madame Van Hoopmann 
could possibly be intending to show us 
a still more abandoned way of dancing 
a tango. 

“‘Loopie has given me a present for 
my birthday.” Aunt Hoopie sank her 
voice to a whisper. “It’s a little 
jewelled locket with my initials in the 
centre. But don’t tell Tackie: that sort 


of thing always makes her jealous and 
she thinks that he has only given me a 
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toast-rack this year. Loopie can’t help 
spoiling me. I’m the baby of the family, 
you know.” 

The gramophone music stopped. 
Uncle Loopie, looking towards the door, 
shouted: ‘‘Surprise, surprise.” The 
door opened slowly and Count Snoor- 
haas came in. He bowed to Loopie, 
kissed Aunt Hoopie’s hand and said 
“IT was able to get away sooner than I 
had expected. It was very fortunate.” 

Uncle Loopie was soon beside me 
again. “It is very unfortunate,” he said. 
“Old Snorthorse is not the surprise I 
meant at all.” He looked towards the 
door. ‘This is what I intended,” he 
said as the old steward came in again 
carrying a very large cake on which the 
words “‘Happy Birthday” had been 
elaborately iced. 

“Typical mother’s boy, isn’t he?” 

“Who?” I asked. 

“Count Snorthorse, of course. 
at him now talking to Tackie.”’ 

Madame Van Hoopmann, with her 
new red shoes, her scarlet dress and the 
little bows in her hair, was now dancing 
by herself in the middle of the room. 
“Let’s slice the cake with your sword, 


Look 
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Loopie,” she shouted. “The one you 
wear with your court dress.” 

“Good idea. I'll fetch it.” Loopie 
went rumba-ing out of the room to come 
back, on a quickstep, carrying the 
sword in its tasselled scabbard. “But 
first you must blow out the candles on 
the cake, my dear Whoopee.” 

It was at this moment that Daisy, 
finding herself near me, and reasonably 
far from the others, decided to explain 
that Uncle Loopie was not exactly her 
uncle and Aunt Tackie was not exactly 
her aunt. 

“T dare say you’ve guessed that by 
now,” Daisy said. “And so, of course, 
Aunt Hoopie is not exactly my aunt 
either. But they prefer to be called 
Uncle and Aunts. Aren’t they 
wonderful?” 

“Wonderful indeed,” I _ said. 
“Nothing seems to tire them.” But I 
soon saw that I was wrong in supposing 
that nothing could ever tire them, 
because by the time Hoopie, the baby 
of the family, had got to blowing out 
the seventy-sixth candle on her birthday 
cake she was clearly getting quite out 
of breath. 

After this Great-uncle Loopie, Great- 
aunt Tackie and Great-aunt Hoopie 
arranged the dress sword on the draw- 





























ing-room floor with Count Snorthorse’s 
walking-stick, so that while the gramo- 
phone records were being changed they 


“The well-dressed woman should be well dressed in her 
extremities—her hat, hair, her well-manicured hands and 
general make-up, good gloves, and well-made shoes.” 


could take time off from tango-ing and 
jiving to do a few sword dances. 

Weighed down with a sense of the 
seriousness of life, Daisy and I walked 
up the great staircases to our bedrooms. 
“T wonder what is wrong with them 
really?” Daisy said. “Is it only egoism 
or really something to do with their 
missing the war? Anyhow, I don’t 
think we can have any hope that they 
will ever grow up now.” 





Last Week’s Crossword Solution 


ACROSS 
8. Honour. 9. Luncheon. 10. Plebeian. 
11. Barony. 12. Penelope. 14. Evelyn. 
15. Oyer. 17. Atropos. 20. By-blows. 
22. Remo. 24. Jolyon. 26. Industry. 
29. Pompom. 30. Farouche. 31. Retain- 
er. 32. Arrant. 

Down 
1. Lowliest. 2. Cobble. 3. Orsino. 
4. Flunkey. 5. Snobbery. 6. Thirkell, 
7. County. 13. Pose. 16. Ebon. 
18. Olympian. 19. Ornament. 21. 
Worthing. 23. Mitford. 25. O Mores. 
27. Dorian. 28. Squire. 


The Queen’s Dressmaker 


WEET, that my stil admiring eye 
May catch thy Beautie passing by, 
Be not a niggard of thy dresse 
That shows, yet hides, thy lovelinesse: 
Adorn all parts; but cheeflie these, 
Thine els forgot extremities. 
First, on the tumult of thy hair 
The new-befangl’d kerchef weare, 
Who’s wanton shape and curious whirle 
Caresses each fantastick curle; 
Next, on the contours of thy face 
The lightly pencill’d colour trace, 
And lend to ev’ry naturall part 
The aid of thy cosmetick art; 
Nor, idly carelesse, doe not faile 
To trymme the shapelie finger-nayle; 
Last, let the pliant glove inclose 
Each dayntee hand, the twinkling toes 
Safe in their shells compacted lye 
In velvett ease, both warm and drye. 
Yet, comming with so brave a showe, 
This whisper’d secrett, Julia, knowe— 
That rob’d in thy disorder’d dresse 
Thy Herrick loves thee more, not lesse. 
G. H. VALLINs 
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Photographer Baron chose the drawing-room for this charming study of 

Mrs. Eric Fontaine and her three daughters: twelve-year-old Patricia and 

the ten-year-old twins, Victoria and Miranda. Mrs. Fontaine is the wife of 

Major Eric Fontaine, and the daughter of the late Sir Alwin Dickinson, 

K.C.M.G. and Lady Dickinson. Until recently the Fontaines have been 

‘ living at Torremolinos in Spain, but they have now made their home at 
Old Surrenden Manor, near Ashford, Kent. The Manor, said to date 


before the Conquest, is one of the loveliest and oldest residences of its 
kind in England. 


MRS. ERIC 


FONTAINE 


MRS. FONTAINE: Here we are, Mr. Baron—Patricia, the twins and 


myself. Have a cup of tea and tell us what we are to do. 
Are the jodhpurs in order? 


BARON: Thank you, yes ... and from that lovely tea service ! I’ve been 
admiring it . . . not quite so time-honoured as The Manor, 
perhaps ... but quite superb. Queen Anne isn’t it? And your 


own special blend of tea, too, I'd risk a bet. 
BARON: Absolutely perfect. The riding kit is just what I want... 


I had in mind an informal group with plenty of atmosphere. MRS. FONTAINE: Well, I'll let you in on our secret. The service is 
After all, The Manor is really quite unique, isn’t it? Queen Anne, and we do think our tea is pretty good. But I 
don’t have it made up specially. In fact, it’s Brooke Bond 
‘Choicest’. I simply order it from the grocer at Bethersden 


with everything else. Always fresh that way, and much the 
easiest. Weak or strong? 


MRS. FONTAINE: Indeed, it is. Built before the Conquest, you 
know . .. it’s practically a Domesday Book in itself. You 
will have a cup of tea? 





~~ 


Mihi 
‘The land is 
in good heart’ 


Of the many human needs to which 

David Brown engineering makes an 
indispensable contribution, food production 
is the most vital. It is understandable that 
world farmers should associate David Brown 
with tractors. David Brown tractors and 
implements have been first in the field with 
one successful innovation after another. 

But leadership in tractor design does, in fact, 
stem from leadership in other spheres. The 
products of The David Brown Organisation 
serve almost every imaginable industry. 


DAVID BROWN 


CORPORATION (SALES) LTD 


An alliance of engineering specialists in gearing, steel and bronze Ee 
castings, automobiles, and agricultural tractors and machinery =~. 


Divisions 
AUTOMOBILE GEAR DIVISION 
AUTOMOBILE GEARBOX DIVISION 
GENERAL GEAR DIVISION 
RADICON DIVISION 
TOOL DIVISION 
MACHINE TOOL DIVISION 
LONDON GEAR DIVISION 
COVENTRY GEAR DIVISION 
KEIGHLEY GEAR DIVISION 
FOUNDRIES DIVISION 
JACKSON DIVISION 
TRACTOR DIVISION 
ASTON MARTIN DIVISION 
LAGONDA DIVISION 
Overseas and Associated Companies 
DAVID BROWN & SONS S.A. (PTY.) LTD. 
DAVID BROWN PRECISION EQUIPMENT (PTY.) LTD. 
DAVID BROWN (CANADA) LTD. 
DAVID BROWN AUSTRALASIA (PTY.) LTD. 
DAVID BROWN TRACTORS S.A. (PTY,) LTD. 
DAVID BROWN TRACTORS (FIRE) LTD. 
HARRISON MCGREGOR & GUEST LTD. 
TICKFORD LTD. 
Head Office: 96/97 Piccadilly, London, W.1 
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The Idler—and the perfumed paint 


This exotic imagery makes even less sense when it turns out 
that the idler is one of a busy set of conveyor rollers mounted 
on ball bearings, and the perfumed paint a popular housewives’ 
paint which spreads itself evenly and smells of spring flowers as 
it dries. Nevertheless, these divers manufactures have one thing 
in common: both are made by companies in two of the seven 
Divisions of Tube Investments. 

The symbol TI covers a multitude of products that have an 
impact on industrial and everyday life—from electrical cookers 
to rolling mills, skip hoists to building skeletons, precision tubes 
in hundreds of shapes and sizes to aluminium sheet and com- 
ponents for the nuclear energy industry. 


The TI Cycle Division, for instance, is the largest manufacturing unit of its 
type in the world. It produces bicycles, tricycles, tandems, mo-peds, light 
motor-cycles, side-cars and a wide range of bicycle and motor-cycle parts. 
That is one TI Division among the seven which serve the world: Steel Tube 
Division, Engineering Division, Electrical Division, Aluminium Division, 
Steel Division, Cycle Division, General Division. 


Tube Investments Limited 


\ F... Adelphi, London, W.C.2. Trafalgar 5633 
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THE UMBRELLA 


It’s become the latest craze to be seen on rainy days 
\nd even when the weather has got finer 
With a thing called an umbrella, which some demm/’d subversive feller 


Has copied from the mandarins of China. 


lis a scheme our foes have hit on to unman the true-born Briton— 


We shall have old Boney here if we forvet 


That the way to fortify us is to keep a Guinness by us, 


\nd to let its Goodness cheer us in the wet. 


Yet this sly Celestial fad is not wholly to the bad — 
When we’re picnicking it merits our attention. 
Since 


it gives our Guinness shelter when the rain comes helt: 


It is truly a celestial invention. 


Guinness ts good for you 


‘* Un-English, I call it.” 


he obtained from Arthur Guinness. Son & Co. ( Park Royal ) Ltd., Advertising Dept G.E.2568.8 
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Pape r wel j Down here the light is dappled, strangely peaceful — 


although overhead the lamps glare in harsh incandescence and the air is full 
of the thundering waterfall noise of the nearby machines. 
Those steel rollers are the drying cylinders of a new paper-making 
machine now being built by Bowaters. But they are more than that. 
In their massive readiness they epitomise the power and thought 
behind the Bowater development programme, at whose centre 
they, and others like them, are destined to play their part. 
The plan is not confined to Britain although Britain will derive most 
benefit from it. Developments in Canada and the United States fit into 
and extend the pattern of economic and geographical diversification. 
Six new paper-making machines and new factories, to make 
products as different as facial tissues and building boards, are 
to be built in places as far apart as Kent and Tennessee. 
When this plan has been fulfilled, the Bowater Organisation will 
be contributing considerably more than 5,000 tons of pulp, paper 
and board each day to meet an ever-growing world demand. 
The Bowater plan—complete, integrated and now in 
motion—goes far to ensure that the world’s paper well 
continues to yield full measure. 


Bowaters 


THE BOWATER PAPER CORPORATION LIMITED 


ta SRR 


Great Britain United States of America Canada Australia South Africa Republic of Ireland Norway Sweden 





THE BRILLIANT 


PATHFINDER 
[om Magniyfecen( Motoreng 


Drive the brilliant Riley Pathfinder and . . . almost at once you are aware of 
remarkable road-holding qualities; stability with surging power. 
Fast cruising in luxurious comfort; fast cornering in perfect safety; 
fast climbing with ample power in reserve. 
The traditional Riley virtues are all there with a plus. This masterpiece of 
engineering combines with other exclusive Riley features to 
emphasize the Riley reputation for ‘Magnificent Motoring’. 


Here is a car far ahead of its price-class for performance, appearance C37 nome 
and luxury. Compare what the Pathfinder offers and compare the price 3) plus £438.17.0 P.T. 


RILEY MOTORS LIMITED, Sates Division, COWLEY, OXFORD 


London Showrooms: RILEY CARS, 55-56, PALL MALL, S.W.1. Overseas Business: Nuffield Exports Ltd., Oxford and 41, Piccadilly, London, W.1. 





Put precision into your 
post-handling 


- Z” aaa ge : Often even modern businesses hang 
& 4 on to old-fashioned methods of 


dealing with the post. If you haven't 
i pee §=6yet done so, bring your post-room 
%, ; : = upto date with these ICC machines. 
SAIL BETWEEN FEBRUARY IST AND MAY 3iST Ee Their accuracy and precision will 
: Ys ; save you money, labour and hours 
AND SAVE FROM £80 TO £140 : p of precious time. 
You can enjoy that visit to friends and relatives in Australia and , The youngest member of your staff 
: : : . ; can zip open your incoming mail in 
gain the benefit of a substantial financial saving by travelling cake Gh. Gh ti tation. 
under our special P & O Boomerang Trips plan. Automatic feed. Safety for operator 
You take your first-class outward passage between the first of and letter-contents, Self-sharpening 
February and theend of May. You return homeward between cutters. Electric or hand-operated 
September Ist and December 31st 1956 or 1957. Reduced first- models. 
class fares run from £230. You save from £80 to £140. 
That’s the practical side of it. Once aboard a P & O liner—your : ths : ae . . Sealing 
home at sea—you can relax in an atmosphere of comfort which : Pe Ss fees : : : 
s th It of more than a century’s experience of service. ( dee Sote.oiues Gat spree. 
2 aS ro < y wh oo rn : Automatic feed that 
For full details see your local travel agent. 4 ett handles most sizes and 
ies thicknesses of envelope. 
ONE WAY ONLY? Models are electrically 
driven or hand oper- 
ated. And either way 
need no skill to work. 





For passengers visiting Australia for an indefinite period, 
we offer our special P & O off-season terms. This means 
that during the months February to May you can have 
a wider choice of first-class accommodation for your money. 


Write for fuller details of these and other 1CC work-savers— 
BOOMERANG TRIPS or phone us for a demonstration. 
& International Coin Counting Machine Co. Ltd. 


28 Alexandra Road, Enfield, Middlesex. 
See Your Local TRAVEL AGENT Phone: Howard 3027 (Pte. Beh. Exch.) 

or P & O: 14/16 Cockspur Street, $.W.!. WHitehall 4444 
122 Leadenhall Street, E.C.3. AVEnue 8000 





Makers of letter-opening, envelope-sealing, coin-counting and token-counting machines. 
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“Not sixth sense- 
good sense” 


‘A garage man must rely on more than intuition. He 
bases his judgement on years of practical experience. 
That’s why, when he tells you that regular brake testing 
every 2,500 miles will save your linings, your brake drums 
... and maybe your life .. . you can be sure he’s right. 
Make sure your car is safe...have your brakes checked as 


soon as possible!’ 
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erodo Anti- 
Fade linings 


That’s the advice of a man you 
can trust... a garage man. When, 
eventually, your brakes need re- 
lining, he'll use a product he can 
trust —Ferodo Anti-Fade Brake 
Linings. 


EXPERT ADVICE ON BRAKES 
MAY SAVE LIFE— MUST 
SAVE MONEY 


for it after a 
re-line. 


See your garage about 


ANTI-FADE Brake Linings 


FERODO LIMITED CHAPEL-EN-LE-FRITH A Member of the Turner & Newall Organisation 


Banister, 
Walton 
build 

in 


steel 


BANISTER, WALTON & CO. LTD. strucTuRAL steet (Riveted-Welded) 
LONDON &.W.1, 82 Victoria St. MANCHESTER 17, Trafford Pk. BIRMINGHAM 18, 61/63 Western Rd 











Whatever the weather you are ‘Set Fair’ with 
a Battersby Weather-Resistant Hat 
LOOK FOR THIS MARK ” 


} 


ER-RESISTANT 


Jf 


‘THE AMBASSADOR’ HAT BY BATTERSBY 


Battersby 


WEATHER-RESISTANT HATS FOR MEN 


TRAFALGAR SQUARE * LONDON ¢ OBTAINABLE FROM MOST GOOD HATTERS 
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du MAURIER smoker... 


always a 
du MAURIER smoker 


du Maurier created the exclusive filter tip cigarette 
which allows only the full flavour of fine tobacco to 
reach the lips. No harshness. No bits in the mouth. 


du Maurier cigarettes have always been consistent 
—in quality of leaf, in blending, and in flavour. 


du Maurier know how to pack their cigarettes in a 


well-made distinctive box, which ensures that the 
last cigarette is just as fresh as the first. 


THE FILTER TIP CIGARETTE 


CORK TIP IN THE RED BOX ° PLAIN TIP (MEDIUM) IN THE BLUE BOX 
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